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Mountain. No volume in print so thoroughly identifies the 
sources of information, manuscript and documentary, with the 
main facts of these stirring events as does The Conquest of the 
Old Southwest. While the exasperating and antiquated format 
of placing footnotes at the end of the volume is followed, they 
are none the less useful when finally caught in their lair. The 
author has studied many of the original documents which relate 
to his theme, and, in not a few cases, pours a flood of light upon 
obscure matters for which even the most erudite will have oc- 
casion to be grateful ; although one is now and then disappointed 
when a crucial note, which promises a revelation, proves to 
come from only a semi-trustworthy secondary source. 

The volume is a distinct addition to our history. It is most 
serviceably put together, excellently illustrated, and contains a 
well-constructed bibliography and an adequate index. Every 
page shows the literary taste and skill of the author, making the 
volume unusually readable and attractive. 

Archer Butlkr Hulbert. 



The I. W. W. : A Study of American Syndicalism. By Frederick 
Brissenden. Second Edition. Columbia University Studies in History, 
Economics and Public Law. New York : Longmans, Green, and Co., 
Agents. 1920. Pp. 438. 

As an American labor association the Industrial Workers of 
the World date their organization but fifteen years back. More- 
over, only since the Lawrence, Mass., strike, in 1912, have the 
I. W. W. become nationally prominent. Up to that year the 
association had achieved little more than a local notoriety, their 
activities being practically confined to certain districts in the 
Middle and in the Far West. Even to-day the I. W. W. are 
weak in numbers and yet weaker in the consideration in which 
they are held by the great masses of American laboring men. 
Indeed, the importance of the I. W. W. and their revolutionary 
programme is potential rather than actual. 

Yet the attention of all thoughtful men, alive to the real issues 
of our day, will be challenged by the programme of the organiza- 
tion: direct action through the seizure of the instruments of 
production and distribution, instead of waiting for the same re- 
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suits to be brought about indirectly through slow but orderly 
political action, as the more orthodox socialists contemplate. 
This programme commands attention not because of its crude 
and impractical methods, but because there underlies it -this 
great political truth: that, up to the present day, governnient 
has always been in the hands of the class which wields economic 
power. No political weapon or device ever yet placed in the 
hands of the wage-earners — manhood suffrage, majority govern- 
ment, initiative or referendum — has availed to alter this circum- 
stance. If we are to have a real, a logical democracy, we must 
apply democratic concepts to economic as well as to political 
control. 

Whether we like it or not, we are now entering upon a period 
of social and economic reconstruction, not to say revolution. If 
our leaders, representatives and lawmakers, can fully understand 
this, if they can both grasp and work out the theory of the 
solidarity of capital and labor, if they will make themselves 
acquainted not merely with the alleged needs, but also with the 
psychology, of the laboring masses for whom they legislate — 
well and good. If not, the field will be cleared for a struggle 
between the capitalistic and propertied classes on the one hand, 
and the wage-earners on the other, and the era contemplated 
and predicted by the I. W. W. will have come. 

This, then, is the doctrine of the I. W. W. as expressed in 
the preamble to their constitution, given by Dr. Brissenden on 
page 351 of his book. It reads as follows: — ■ 

"The working class and the employing class have nothing 
in common. There can be no peace so long as hunger and 
want are found among millions of working people, and the 
few who make up the employing class have all the good 
things of life. Between these two classes, a struggle must 
go on until the workers of the world organize as a class, take 
possession of the earth and the machinery of production and 
abolish the wage system." 

The reader will have noted the words "organize as a class". 
This seems to mean that for the class warfare, which, as they 
allege, is now going on, the I. W. VV. would substitute another 
and surely deadlier one. In fact, their programme very closely 
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resembles that of the Bolsheviki, as will be seen on pages 241-242 
of Dr. Brissenden's book, where Lenin is quoted as declaring 
that "the American De Leon first formulated the idea of a soviet 
government, which grew up in Russia on his, De Leon's idea." 
As Dr. Brissenden shows, De Leon was for long one of the most 
prominent leaders of the L W. W., and the root-idea of that 
organization, as of the Bolsheviki, is that the people must be 
represented for the purposes of government and administration 
on the basis of the industries they follow, and not on the basis 
of geographical areas, as in our present political systems. 

In the present volume the author, who is a special agent of the 
United States Department of Labor, gives us a very complete 
and painstaking study of the circumstances which led to the 
rise of the L W. W., nor does he neglect their forerunners in 
the field. He then proceeds to set forth their structural organ- 
ization, their methods of propaganda, and finally their internal 
dissensions and their schism. As a previous reviewer in the 
Nation has pointed out, a fine feature of the book is the judicial 
fairness of the writer and his high sense of the responsibilities of 
scholarship. "It is as if some one should write a book on Bolshe- 
vism which both Kolchak and Lenin endorsed as a fair and truth- 
ful statement of the essential facts." 

A valuable feature of the book is an appendix containing parts 
of the rival I. W. W. constitutions; membership statistics; selec- 
tions from the I. W. W. Song Book; and copies of state statutes 
against "criminal syndicalism," such as is preached, or is 
supposed to be preached, by I. W. W. agitators. There are an 
excellent bibliography of 41 pages and a good index. 

S. L. Ware. 



Poetry and Dreams. By F. C. Prescott. Boston : The Four Seas Com- 
pany. 1919. Pp. 72. 

"Poetry, as Shelley believed, 'acts in a divine and unappre- 
hended manner, beyond and above consciousness.' . . . There is 
some resemblance and unexplained relation between poetry and 
dreams. The poet and the dreamer are somehow alike in their 
faculty of vision (p. I ). . . . The poet, the prophet and the priest 



